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Summary—The aim of this research was on one side, the clarification of guilt feeling and, on the other, 
its links with aggression. The first study was devoted to the examination of guilt feeling. Bidimensionality 
of guilt was hypothesized. Two scales (Fear of Punishment and Need for Reparation) were administered 
to 149 UCLA undergraduates. Results confirmed the plausibility of the bidimensionality of guilt. The 
second study was aimed at examining relations between these two guilt scales and four other scales 
linked to aggressive behavior (Emotional! Susceptibility, Irritability, Rumination and Tolerance toward 
Violence). All six scales were administered to 97 UCLA undergraduates. Results of second-order factor 
analysis showed two basic dimensions, while results of the analysis of relations between latent variables 
show, among other things, the different role played by the two guilt scales with respect to aggression. 
Differences between the two guilt scales have been explained mainly in light of locus of control over 
expected consequences. 


INVESTIGATING GUILT IN RELATION TO EMOTIONALITY 
AND AGGRESSION 


As recently noted by Zahn-Waxler and Kochanska (1989) and by Tangney (1990), psychologists 
working from diverse theoretical pespectives have speculated that individual differences in 
proneness to guilt may have important implications for the development of both adaptive and 
maladaptive interpersonal and intrapersonal processes. Whereas guilt is commonly seen as a 
mediator of conscience, some clinicians have linked guilt with various forms of distress and 
psychopathology. Whereas, on the one hand, lack of repression of guilt has been associated with 
sociopathic and antisocial patterns of behavior, guilt itself has been associated with a variety of 
emotional disorders, such as depression and anxiety. 

Unfortunately, little empirical research has been done to reconcile the different perspectives or 
to ground clinical intuitions on more solid and generalizable findings. This is really what is needed 
in order to clarify the basic processes which determine and mediate the various expressions of guilt 
and to direct the various efforts aimed at reducing uncomfortable feelings and consequences 
associated with them. 

We agree with Tangney (1990) that one reason for the lack of rigorous research in this area lies 
in the problem of assessment and we refer to her paper for a review of those few instruments which 
are in use. However, we believe that the most prominent issue is the fact that a variety of 
perspectives have examined the phenomenon but have not come to any agreement. 

The concept of guilt has in fact had a complex history stemming partly from its dual relevance 
to moral development and different conditions of psychopathology, as noted by Zahn-Waxler and 
Kochanska (1989), and partly from the different theoretical traditions to which it is compared. The 
result of this is that the concept of guilt is now a long way from having an unequivocal meaning 
as regards the uncomfortable feelings associated with the experience of having done something 
wrong. Depending on where the focus or attention is placed—the antecedents, the feelings 
associated with own perceived responsibility, or the proximal and distal consequences of own 
wrongdoing—guilt can be understood to mean factual culpability for a crime, perception of 
responsibility, feelings of remorse, wishes for reparation or fear of punishment. 

A sense of “‘self-blame”’ is central to most of the theories, and there is considerable agreement 
that guilt is accompanied by feelings of responsibility for a negative outcome. However, it is not 
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clear whether guilt is per se an emotion or a factual state that is eventually characterized by some 
emotions. 

Some authors (i.e. Izard, 1977; Smith & Ellsworth, 1984) consider guilt to be an emotion. More 
recently, Ortony (1987) has proposed a distinction between feeling guilty and being guilty; he 
stressed that feeling guilty can somehow justify the idea of guilt as an emotion while being guilty 
is a State with which various emotions can be associated or not. However, according to Ortony’s 
criteria for selecting emotions, guilt is not one of them. 

“Guilt is not an emotion, it is a socio-legal or socio-moral status having to do with the 

transgression of certain rules. Even if a person subscribes to the rules, his knowing violation 

of them may not be sufficient for him to experience an emotion” (Ortony, 1987, p. 288). 
The problem thus shifts to ‘‘. .. determining which of them [emotions] (e.g. shame?) typically arises 
in guilt situations” (Ortony, 1987, p. 290). Even in this case, as various theoretical approaches have 
shown, it is not clear why guilt is associated with different emotions such as fear, shame, pity and 
compassion, and what determines the dominance of one particular emotion in different subjects 
and in different situations. 

Most of the experimental literature has focused on the antecedents of guilt and has emphasized 
the role played by the attribution of responsibility, which is usually analyzed by means of Heider’s 
“levels of responsibility” (e.g. see Fincham & Jaspars, 1979; McGraw, 1987; Shaver & Drown, 
1986). The relationship between guilt and aggression has for the most part been viewed in inhibitory 
terms. 

Psychodynamic and developmental theories, on the other hand, have focused on the elaboration 
of guilt and provided explanations for the various expressions of guilt in relation to personality 
development; they have put particular emphasis on the relation between the child and the caretaker 
and linked the study of guilt to a variety of other phenomena with which guilt has been associated, 
such as moral development, self-esteem and responsibility, empathy and hostility. 

In the psychoanalytic tradition, Freud (1915) foresaw the role that guilt might play in 
determining aggression and underlined the importance of guilt in relation to the development of 
moral standards (Freud, 1924). Melanie Klein (1948; 1957) subsequently speculated about the role 
of guilt in transforming feelings of hatred, envy and fear into gratitude, depression or more subtle 
forms of hostility. More recently, a number of authors, including Lebovici (1971) and Sandler and 
Sandler (1987), have made feelings of guilt and their elaboration the cornerstone of psychopathol- 
ogy, and placed guilt in a pivotal position as regards the understanding of aggression, destructive- 
ness and hostility. 

In the more recent socio-cognitive developmental approach, documented by Zahn-Waxler and 
Kochanska (1989), feelings of responsibility for others, feelings of self-blame and concern over the 
harmful consequences of our own actions appear to be the two main phenomenological aspects 
of guilt as a multidimensional construct—its components are affective, cognitive and motivational, 
and it has a functional or dysfunctional outcome for individual adjustment mainly depending on 
whether it is ultimately ‘““empathy guided” or ‘fear driven’’. 

The socio-cognitive developmental approach comes very close to the psychoanalytic tradition in 
linking guilt to empathy and persecutory feelings, and in underlining the importance that early 
affective relations have on the development of the proneness to experience feelings of one type or 
of the other. Furthermore, this approach seems to go farther than psychoanalysis in providing an 
empirical basis for theoretical speculations about the basic, emotional and cognitive processes that 
regulate the expression of guilt on the one hand and the relations and social interactions that 
mediate the development of guilt on the other. 

Whereas the affective relation with the caretaker is crucial in setting up the basis for expectations 
and for locus of control over the consequences of the wrongdoing, in both traditions the 
unidimensionality of guilt seems an unlikely finding. Therefore, in contrast with experimental 
literature and in accordance with the psychoanalytic tradition and the socio-cognitive developmen- 
tal approach, there seem to be two different dimensions for encompassing the phenomenology of 
guilt rather than one. This was also the result of previous research (Caprara, Perugini, Pastorelli 
& Barbaranelli, 1990); the aim of the above study was to find out what was prototypical of guilt: 
its results led to the construction of two scales aimed at assessing the proneness to experience guilt 
as fear of punishment and as need for reparation. 
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We have been engaged in the study of aggression, its manifestations, determinants and correlates 
over a long period. This research hopes to contribute to the clarification of the controversial role 
that guilt seems to play in relation to aggression: from one hand, as reported by experimental 
researchers, guilt seems to mitigate and inhibit aggressive behavior in accordance with what is 
expected because of the interiorization of moral norms; from the other hand, as frequently reported 
by clinicians, guilt seems to contribute to the fueling of aggression as part of a vicious cycle in which 
fear of punishment and anguish are both the cause and effect of subsequent aggression. 

The present contribution was therefore based on the above considerations. Its aims are (1) to 
validate the English version of the two guilt scales and (2) to further examine, in light of the findings 
of the previous study, the relationship between these scales and other scales we have been using 
to investigate emotionality and aggression (Caprara & Pastorelli, 1989). Accordingly, this piece of 
research contains two studies: in the first study, we investigate the psychometric properties of the 
English version of the guilt scales originally developed in Italian by Caprara et al. (1990); in the 
second we attempt to confirm and to extend a latent variable model previously tested on American 
and Italian subject groups (Caprara & Pastorelli, 1989; Caprara et al., 1990): in those studies we 
investigated the relationship between guilt and hostility and emotionality by means of a more 
extensive set of measures. In this study the Need for Reparation scale takes on a special role, 
because it has not been previously examined alongside the other scales. 


STUDY 1 
Validation of Two Scales to Measure Guilt 


The aim of this first study is to verify the generalizability of a bidimensional concept of guilt 
to an American context. 

As noted above, in a previous study carried out using Italian Ss (Caprara et al., 1990), two scales 
related to guilt, namely Fear of Punishment and Need for Reparation, were developed. It was 
carried out in two stages. The first was a procedure aimed at identifying the prototypic elements 
of guilt. 

Fifty university students, who were not studying psychology, were asked to list the characteristics 
which they thought were typical of guilt. A further 50 non-psychology students were then asked 
to put the terms produced in the first test in order of representativity of guilt. The results showed 
that remorse, tension, agitation, persecution, embarrassment, insecurity and reparation were the 
terms most frequently associated with guilt. This confirms the dual nature of guilt that we had 
hypothesized on the basis of the literature. The terms which Ss regarded as most prototypical were 
used as criteria to generate the construction of a large pool of items. From this pool 68 items were 
chosen. 

The second stage of the study dealt with the empirical investigation of these 68 items. From the 
results of the first test, which was carried out on 262 non-psychology students, two factors emerged, 
which we called Fear of Punishment and Need for Reparation. We then selected 38 items which 
had a strong saturation for one of the two factors and a low or zero saturation for the other, 
together with a sufficiently discriminatory mean and standard deviation. Of these 38 items, 23 had 
been part of the Fear of Punishment scale and 15 the Need for Reparation scale. Control items 
were also added in order to avoid any eventual response set effects. The two scales were 
administered separately to a total sample of 226 non-psychology students. 

The overall results confirmed the consistency of the two scales although the Need for Reparation 
scale raised doubts as to the high mean of individual scores for both single items and the total. 

It was therefore decided to verify the performance of the two scales used in the first study with 
an American sample. 


Method 

Subjects. Data were collected from 149 undergraduates at UCLA, who participated in the study 
on a voluntary basis; 87 of them were females, 57 males and 5 without information, with ages 
ranging from 19 to 54 (mean age = 24.65, SD = 4.86). 

Because of missing data, the number of S's actually utilized in the different analyses ranged from 
137 to 143. 
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Measures. Ss were administered the following two scales (see the Appendix): 


(a) Fear of Punishment scale. This scale contained 30 statements, 23 effective items + 7 control 
items. The scale measured a proneness to experience feelings of persecution, oppression 
and tension that were tied to the anticipation and fear of impending punishment. 

(b) Need for Reparation scale. This scale consisted of 20 statements, 15 effective items + 5 
control items. The scale measured a proneness to experience feelings of remorse, 
embarrassment, disturbance, tension and desires for justice that were linked to the need 
for reparation of the negative results of guilt-eliciting actions. 


Ss were asked to use a 6-point scale to indicate their answers to the statements, ranging from 
0 (completely false for me) to 5 (completely true for me). The total score for each scale was the 
sum of effective items. 

Procedure. About half of the sample was given a set of measures containing the two measures 
just described. In some cases Need for Reparation appeared first and in others Fear of Punishment. 
In addition to the questionnaires, Ss were asked to provide information about their age and sex. 
The other half of the sample was handed a more extensive set of measures that included the above 
measures, plus a number of other instruments to be described in Study 2. 


Results and discussion 

Descriptive analyses. A descriptive analysis of the two scales was carried out. This was preceded 
by a check on the presence of outliers or influential data points. 

Distribution of individual scores for the Fear of Punishment scale showed that no score was 3 SD 
above or below the mean; this distribution was consistent for all scores. 

As regards the Need for Reparation scale, one case (male, age 27) had a z equal to —3.785. The 
closest subject was about | SD away (z = 2.783). 

Since all the descriptive measures of the scale were influenced by this anomalous score, especially 
kurtosis which had a significantly different score from that of normal score distribution, the 
decision was taken to drop this subject from subsequent analyses. 


(1) Fear of Punishment scale. As reported in Table 1, the range of the means and standard 
deviations of the items was contained within scores which guaranteed good discriminatory 
power (the mean from 1.460 to 3.106 and SD from 1.169 to 1.653). 

As regards the total score of the scale, the mean was 46.409 (SD = 18.712) which 
corresponded to a mean item score of 2.018 (SD = 0.814). Skewness and kurtosis scores 
were low (0.131 and —0.094) and not significant (z = 0.633 and z = 0.229, respectively; 
formulae used were taken from Tabachnick & Fidell, 1989, pp. 72-73, equations 4.4 and 
4.6), and they showed that score distribution for the scale was approximately normal. 

(2) Need for Reparation scale. As reported in Table 2, the range of variation of the mean and 
standard deviation of items (mean = from 2.163 to 3.745; SD = from 1.042 to 1.447) 
guaranteed good discriminatory power. 


As regards the total score of the scale, the mean was of 47.236 (SD = 9.576), corresponding to 
an average item score of 3.149 (SD = 0.638). Scores for skewness and kurtosis, 0.014 (z = 0.068, 
NS) and 0.380 (z = 0.934, NS), respectively, also showed approximately normal individual scores 
distribution. 

Internal consistency. The primary aim of this study was to evaluate the internal consistency of 
the items by measuring the two dimensions of guilt that guided the construction of the instruments. 
At the same time, we wanted to assess the discriminability of these two dimensions. We expected 
the items to cluster according to the hypothesized dimensions of guilt. 

To achieve this goal, we performed a principal component analysis with a varimax rotation on 
the entire set of effective items (38); we had previously checked that the correlation between the 
extracted factors was low (0.094) and did not require an oblique rotation. 

Determining the number of components to retain is usually a complex issue. By using the 
traditional criterion of eigenvalues greater than one, we would have selected up to 11 components. 
However, the scree test (Cattell & Vogelmann, 1977) clearly suggested that only two components 
could be differentiated according to the size of their eigenvalues (see Fig. 1). The first component 
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Table 1. Descriptives statistics for the 
Fear of Punishment scale 


Items Mean SD 


FP] 2.700 1.339 
FP2 1.752 1.337 
FP3 1.460 1.315 
FP4 2.021 1.48] 
FPS 3.106 1.246 Table 2. Descriptives statistics for the 
FP6 2.170 1.488 Need for Reparation scale 
FP7 2.248 1.653 gg ee ee ae 
FP8 2.064 1.635 ie Rc 
FP9 1.695 1.419 NRI 3.454 1.180 
FP10 1.660 1.357 NR2 3.333 1.113 
FPil 1.51} 1.211 NR3 3.093 1.357 
FP12 1.752 1.484 NR4 2.163 1.382 
FP13 2.191 1.535 NRS 2.525 1.447 
FP14 1.681 1.380 NR6 2.965 1.278 
FP]5 2.000 1.404 NR7 3.496 1.268 
FP16 2.214 1.198 NR8 3.099 1.267 
FPI7 1.511 1.169 NR9 3.050 1.227 
FP18 2.461 1.339 NRI1O 3.106 1,235 
FPI9 2.794 1.422 NRI1 3.411 1.165 
FP20 2.106 1.366 NRI12 3.250 1.060 
FP21 1.738 1.428 NRI3 3.745 1.149 
FP22 1.543 1.370 NRI14 2.922 1.282 
FP23 1,986 1.540 NRI5 3.589 1.042 
Mean item score: 2.018; SD: 0.814; Mean item score: 3.149; SD: 0.638; 
Skew.: 0.131; and Kurt.: ~0.094. Skew.: 0.014; and Kurt.: 0.380. 
FP=Fear of Punishment scale; NR = Need for Reparation; Mean 
Mean item score =Total score item score = Total score divided by 
divided by the number of items. the number of items. 


had an eigenvalue of 8.97 and explained 23.6% of the total variance, whereas the second had an 
eigenvalue of 4.07 and explained 10.7% of the variance of the items. Thus, the two components 
could account for 34.3% of the total variance. 
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Fig. 1. Eigenvalues of principal component analysis on the 38 items. 
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Table 3. Principal component analysis and 
reliability of the Fear of Punishment and Need 
for Reparation scales 


Items Fi F2 

FP! 0.589 0.325 
FP2 0.583 —0.059 
FP3 0.364 -- 0.096 
FP4 0.658 0.209 
FPS 0.571 0.145 
FP6 0.615 0.077 
FP? 0.631 0.050 
FP8 0.702 —~0.032 
FP9 0.577 0.127 
FP10 0.576 ~0.196 
FPil 0.624 —0.009 
FP12 0.773 0.155 
FP13 0.753 0.091 
FP14 0.367 ~0.371 
FP15 0.557 ~—0.015 
FP16 0.477 0.151 
FP17 0.514 0.014 
FP18 0.274 0.033 
FP19 0.457 0.132 
FP20 0.714 0.023 
FP21 0.669 ~0.037 
FP22 0.624 - 0.158 
FP23 0.635 —0.024 
NRI —0.155 0.430 
NR2 —0.215 0.583 
NR3 0.367 0.427 
NR4 0.084 0.449 
NRS 0.345 0.550 
NR6 —0.091 0.413 
NR7 0.059 0.591 
NR8 0.373 0.284 
NRO 0.080 0.574 
NRIO 0.382 0.433 
NRI11 0.108 0.559 
NRI2 0.128 0.634 
NR13 0.077 0.454 
NRI4 —0.092 0.488 
NRIS 0.054 0.596 


Reliability: Fear of Punishment: Cronbach’s 
alpha = 0.91; split-half = 0.88; and Need for 
Reparation: Cronbach's alpha = 0.80; split- 
half =0.82. FP=Fear of Punishment; 
NP = Need for Reparation. 


After the selected components had been rotated using the varimax criterion, it was clearly 
confirmed that the items clustered together according to the hypothesized dimensions of guilt. 
As can be seen in Table 3, all the 23 items measuring fear of punishment had higher loadings on 
the first than on the second component. At the same time, all but one of the 15 items measuring 
the need of reparation had a higher loading on the second than on the first component. Only 2 
of the 38 items presented some difficulty: item number 18 of the Fear of Punishment scale loaded 
weakly on the first component (0.27), while item number 8 of the Need for Reparation scale loaded 
more on the first component than on the second (0.37 and 0.28, respectively). 

As regards the internal consistency of the scales, Cronbach’s alpha was 0.80 for the Need of 
Reparation scale and 0.91 for the Fear of Punishment scale, whereas split-half reliability was 0.82 
and 0.88, respectively. All these values were reasonably good. 

To sum up, the results of this study confirmed that the English version of the guilt scales 
measured two distinctive dimensions, and met the required psychometric characteristics regarding 
internal validity and discriminative capacity. 


STUDY 2 


Relationships Between Emotional Susceptibility, Irritability, Rumination, Tolerance Toward 
Violence, Guilt as Need for Reparation and Guilt as Fear of Punishment 


Having obtained substantially positive results regarding the basic psychometric requirements of 
the guilt scales, we set out to test the relationship between these two scales and other measures 
of emotionality and hostility. 
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For this purpose, starting from the correlations between scales, we performed the same analyses 
that had previously been performed in the Italian study (Caprara er al., 1990) and in a preliminary 
study on American S's (Caprara & Pastorelli, 1989). These analyses included a second-order factor 
analysis (Loehlin, 1987), and a latent variable model analysis (Bentler, 1980; Joreskog, 1978; 
Loehlin, 1987). 

The novelty of the present study was the inclusion of the Need for Reparation scale. This was 
decided because problems with psychometric characteristics, which had previously discouraged its 
use, had been resolved. 

The use of different measures of aggression was consistent with our belief that aggression is not 
a unitary phenomenon and that understanding of it is increased through the definition of more 
specific constructs aimed at examining various forms of aggressive conduct (Caprara & Pastorelli, 
1989). These beliefs have found support in the line of research we have pursued over the last decade. 
We have identified four specific constructs (Emotional Susceptibility, Irritability, Rumina- 
tion—Dissipation, Tolerance toward Violence) and set up apposite scales for their measurement. 

A number of experiments have confirmed the validity of these constructs and measures (i.e. 
Bushman & Geen, 1990; Caprara, Coluzzi, Mazzotti, Renzi & Zelli, 1985; Caprara, Renzi, Alcini, 
D’Imperio & Travaglia, 1983; Caprara, Gargaro, Pastorelli, Prezza, Renzi & Zelli, 1987; Caprara, 
Renzi, D’Augello, D’Imperio, Rielli & Travaglia, 1986) and have sustained the hypothesis that 
whereas both Irritability and Emotional Susceptibility were critical in experiments in which 
impulsive or reactive aggression was the main issue, the role of Rumination—Dissipation was 
decisive in experiments in which the role of cognitive processes in perceiving, attributing, evaluating 
and recalling was prominent (Caprara, 1987). 

The Tolerance toward Violence scale has also proved to be a valid predictor of various forms 
of aggression and violence (LABOS, 1989). 

Second-order factor analyses performed in previous studies have shown two main factors: 
Emotional Susceptibility and Fear of Punishment scales load mostly on the first dimension, 
Rumination and Tolerance toward Violence scales load mostly on the second, and the Irritability 
scale loads in an intermediate position. 

As regards the theoretical model relating these constructs (Latent variables analysis), results of 
the Italian and American preliminary studies show the models in Fig. 2 to be the best. 

In these models we found that Emotional Susceptibility is a basic antecedent of Irritability and 
Fear of Punishment, that Irritability has a direct impact both on Rumination and on Tolerance 
toward Violence, and that Rumination has an impact on Fear of Punishment. There is also a 
further effect of Rumination on Tolerance toward Violence in the American model. Guilt as 


Fig. 2. Latent variables models Italian and American preliminary studies. The dotted path (RUM to T.V.) 

has only been found in the American preliminary study; the other paths have been found both in Italian 

and in American preliminary studies. E.S. = Emotional Susceptibility; F.P.= Fear of Punishment; 
IRR = Irritability; RUM = Rumination; T.V. = Tolerance toward Violence. 
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measured by Fear of Punishment was positively associated with Rumination. Other studies have 
indicated Rumination to be a strong predictor of aggression (Caprara & Pastorelli, 1989; LABOS, 
1989). 

By including the Need for Reparation scale we expected to find elements in support of our 
bidimensional hypothesis of guilt and, in particular, elements to support the antagonistic role of 
Need for Reparation with regard to aggression. 


Method 

Subjects. Data were obtained from 97 undergraduate students at UCLA (53 males, 43 females 
and | without information) with ages ranging from 19 to 54 (mean age = 25.5). Seven of these cases 
could not be used in the analysis: six because data from at least one of the instruments were missing 
and one because of an “outlier” (the same one that dropped out in Study 1). 

Measures. \n addition to the guilt scales described in the previous study, Ss were asked to fill 
out four other measures. All of these scales were developed by Caprara and his collaborators. 
Caprara and Pastorelli (1989) summarize studies supporting the internal consistency and validity 
of the scales to be described. These have already been validated in both the Italian and English 
versions (Caprara, 1986; Caprara, Cinanni & Mazzotti, 1989; Caprara, Cinanni, D’Imperio, 
Passerini, Renzi & Travaglia, 1985). 


(a) Emotional Susceptibility. This scale attempts to measure feelings of discomfort, helpless- 
ness, inadequacy and vulnerability. The scale contains 40 items, 10 of which are control 
items. It includes statements such as: “‘Fear of failure worries me more than necessary”’; 
“Sometimes I feel on the edge’’. 

(b) Irritability. This is a 30-item scale (10 of them are control items), whose purpose is to 
measure the tendency to react impulsively, controversially or rudely to the slightest 
provocation or disagreement. Examples of the items included in the scale are: ‘I think I 
am rather touchy”; ‘““When I am irritated I need to vent my feelings immediately”. 

(c) Rumination—Dissipation. This scale assesses the effect of the passage of time on the 
tendency to react aggressively. Dissipation and Rumination are considered the opposite 
ends of a single continuum. Whereas at one end we have the inclination toward dissipation 
and minimal rumination, at the other we observe a slow dissipation and prolonged 
rumination, increasing or at least maintaining the desire to retaliate after an instigation. 
The scale contains 20 items (5 of them control items), including statements such as: “The 
more time that passes, the more satisfaction I get from revenge’’; “It takes many years for 
me to get rid of a grudge’. 

(d) Tolerance toward Violence. This scale measures a general attitude in relation to violence, 
especially in social contexts. Examples of the statements used in this scale are: “Violence 
against property is sometimes a necessary form of protest’; “Today there are many more 
reasons to resort to violence than in the past’’. There are 30 items in the scale (3 of them 
control items). 


For these four measures, as well as for those related to guilt (Fear of Punishment and Need for 
Reparation), Ss were asked to use the same 6-point continuum (mentioned in Study 1) to indicate 
their answers to the statements. Total scores for each of these scales are derived from the sum of 
the effective items. 

Procedure. Ss were handed out all questionnaires in one set, and were asked to indicate their 
age and sex. The order of the measures within the questionnaire was kept constant: Tolerance 
toward Violence was first, then Irritability, Emotional Susceptibility, Rumination, Fear of 
Punishment and Need of Reparation. 


Results and discussion 


A preliminary inspection of the data was carried out, in accordance with the stringent assumption 
of multivariate normality in the data required by the structural equation modeling approach 
performed with the Maximum Likelihood (ML) algorithm (Bagozzi & Yi, 1988; Breckler, 1990). 

The Mardia’s coefficient revealed that the multivariate normality assumption (in terms of 
multivariate kurtosis) was met. Results revealed that the univariate normality assumptions (in 
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Table 4. Descriptive statistics of the 6 scales 


Scale Mean sD Skewness Kurtosis 
TOLVIOL 1.622 0.576 0.237 0.042 
IRRIT 1.991 0.659 —0.151 —0.614 
EMOTSUS 1,981 0.786 — 0.082 —0.187 
RUMIN 2.005 0.699 —0.025 — 0.283 
FEARPUN 1.937 0.752 —0.213 —0.455 
NEEDREP 3.107 0.620 0.481 0.589 


TOLVIOL = Tolerance toward Violence; IRRIT = Irritability; 
EMOTSUS = Emotional Susceptibility; RUMIN = 
Rumination- Dissipation; FEARPUN = Fear of Punish- 
ment; and NEEDREP = Need for Reparation. 


terms of skewness and kurtosis of the variables) were met by all the variables, and that none of 
them had an individual score distribution significanty different from normal (see Table 4). Table 4 
also presents the mean and the standard deviation for each variable. All individual scores were 
computed using the mean of the valid items for each individual, in order to have an immediate 
comparison of scores; therefore, they ranged from 0 (completely false for me) to 5 (completely true 
for me). 

Second-order factor analysis. Second-order factor analysis (Loehlin, 1987) with varimax rotation 
was carried out on correlations between variables (Table 5); checks had been made that the 
correlation between extracted factors did not have a value that required oblique rotation (0.15). 

Inspection of eigenvalues (Table 6) shows that the 2-factor solution was more suitable, whether 
the scree test criterion or eigenvalues greater than one were used. 

The two factors jointly explained 70% of variance. 

As graphically represented in Fig. 3, Tolerance toward Violence (0.816), Irritability (0.779), 
Rumination (0.751) and Fear of Punishment (0.501), all of which are dimensions which have been 
repeatedly found to be strongly associated with various forms of aggressive behavior (i.e. Caprara, 
Renzi, Amolini, D’Imperio & Travaglia, 1984; Caprara et al/., 1987; LABOS, 1989), mainly loaded 
on the first factor. This first factor thus seems to reflect a general dimension of justification and 
expression of aggressive behavior. We therefore labeled this dimension ‘“‘Proneness to Aggression’”’. 

Emotional Susceptibility (0.792), Need for Reparation (0.763), Fear of Punishment (0.663) and 
Irritability (0.440), namely dimensions all of which have been proved to be associated with various 
forms of emotional instability and anxiety (Caprara & Pastorelli, 1989; Caprara e7 al., 1983; 1986; 
Caprara, Cinanni, Passerini, Renzi & Zelli, 1983), loaded mainly on the second factor. This second 
factor seems to reflect a general dimension of lack of emotional control and of pronounced 
emotional responsivity in the presence of frustrating and aversive situations. We therefore labeled 
this dimension ‘Emotional Responsivity”’. 

Need for Reparation and Fear of Punishment mainly differed from each other as regards their 
loading on the first factor. Fear of Punishment loaded positively on the factor ‘““Proneness to 
Aggression”, Need for Reparation loaded negatively on the same factor, whereas both scales 
loaded highly positively on the second factor. 

Model of relations between latent variables. A structural equation model approach was used to 
test the hypothetical model. The model was evaluated using the normal theory Maximum 
Likelihood implemented in the EQS program (Bentler, 1989). This statistical technique analyzes 
the interrelationships between variables as represented in a covariance matrix. 

It should be stressed that correlational and cross-sectional data do not allow for causal 
interpretations (see Cliff, 1983). Therefore, interpretation of results is mostly conjecture, which 
needs to be further examined and clarified. 


Table 5. Intercorrelations among scales 


TOLVIOL IRRIT EMOTSUS RUMIN FEARPUN  NEEDREP 
TOLVIOL 1 
IRRIT 0.488*** 1 
EMOTSUS 0.140 0.589*** 1 
RUMIN 0.377** 0.625*** 0.296* ! 
FEARPUN 0.257+ 0.607*** 0.714*** 0.411*** I 
NEEDREP —0.135 0.188 0.407*** 0.045 0.262t l 


TOLVIOL = Tolerance toward Violence; IRRIT = Irritability; EMOTSUS = Emotional Susceptibility; RU- 
MIN = Rumination—Dissipation; FEARPUN = Fear of Punishment; and NEEDREP = Need for Repa- 
ration. +P = 0.05; *P = 0.01; **P =0.001; ***P = 0.0001. 
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Table 6. Second-order factor analysis 


Cumulative 
Factors Eigenvalues % Of variance % of variance 
1 2.864 47.7 47.7 
a 1.336 22.3 70.0 
3 0.681 11.3 81.3 
4 0.547 9.1 90.5 
5 0.336 5.6 96.1 
6 0.236 3.9 100.0 
Variables Fl F2 
TOLVIOL 0.816 —0.185 
IRRIT 0.779 0.440 
EMOTSUS 0.358 0.792 
RUMIN 0.751 0.185 
FEARPUN 0.501 0.663 
NEEDREP -0.271 0.763 


TOLVIOL = Tolerance toward Violence: IRRIT = Irritability: 
EMOTSUS = Emotional Susceptibility, © RUMIN =Rumi- 
nation-Dissipation; FEARPUN = Fear of Punishment; and 
NEEDREP = Need for Reparation. 


Although the number of Ss used (90) was not particularly high for this type of analysis (see 
Boomsma, 1985), the fact that there was a normal multivariate distribution for variables, a 15:1 
subject-to-variables ratio and an almost 7:1 subject-to-parameters ratio, means that stability of 
results is reliable (see Tanaka, 1987; Tanaka, Panter, Winborne & Huba, 1990). 

The model depicted in Fig. 4 fits the data quite well (chi-square = 7.73, df = 8, P = 0.46, Normal 
Fit Index = 0.98). The Lagrange multiplier test, implemented to evaluate the need to release 
constraints in the model, suggested that a marginal but significant improvement might be obtained 
by adding a recursive path from fear of punishment aiming at rumination, This seems to be a 
meaningful addition to the model: whereas the already significant path aimed at fear of punishment 
from rumination suggests that the more people ruminate the more they fear punishment, the new 
path would imply that, in turn, once fear of punishment increases, the inclination to ruminate is 
reduced. However, these two paths can also be analyzed by looking first at Fear of Punishment: 
the more one is afraid of punishment, the less rumination there is, and the less rumination there 
is, the less one is afraid of punishment. 


Fig. 3. Graphical representation of second-order factor analysis. Solution with varimax rotation. 
N.R. = Need for Reparation; for other abbreviations see legend to Fig. |. 
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Fig. 4. Model relations between latent variables. Chi-square = 7.74, df = 8, P = 0.46; Normed Fit Index 

(NFI) = 0.98; Goodness of Fit Index (GFI) = 0.972; Adjusted Goodness of Fit Index (AGFI) = 0.928; and 

Root Mean Square residuals (RMS) = 0.046. This model is not the final model. The GFI, AGFI and RMS 

indexes were calculated through LISREL VII; in parentheses are reported the “‘unique”’ variance of each 
variable. For abbreviations see legend to Fig. 1. 


Thus, the more guilt becomes associated with a fear of potential sanction, the less likely we are 
to maintain hostile feelings over time, but the more we maintain hostile feelings over time, the more 
we feel fear of a potential punishment. 

It is likely that different thresholds regulate when the increase of Rumination turns into an 
increase in Fear of Punishment which in its turn leads to a decrease in Rumination and when the 
decrease in Fear of Punishment turns into an increase of Rumination which, when it reaches a 
certain level, turns again into an increase in Fear of Punishment. 

Once this recursive path is included in the model, the fit is even better (chi-square = 3.47, df = 7, 
P =0.84, Normal Fit Index = 0.98). Although both models are consistent with the data, the 
marginal increment produced by allowing a recursive path between fear of punishment and 
rumination is significant. 

Since both models are hierarchically connected, we can directly test the chi-square index 
associated with each of them (chi-square: 7.73—-3.47 = 4.26; df: 8-7 =1; P <0.05) (Widaman, 
1985). The overall final model, in which all paths are significant, is represented in Fig. 5. 

In order to provide other indicators of the fit of the model, we also tested the same model with 
the LISREL program (Joreskog & Sorbom, 1988). Apart from rounding differences, the result is 
exactly the same as EQS, and the values of the additional fit measures listed in the LISREL output 
are very good (GFI = 0.988; AGFI = 0.964; RMS = 0.032). 

As well as the previously discussed recursive path, the role of Irritability should aso be noted: 
it seems to have a key role in the transformation of Emotional Susceptibility into Rumination 
and Tolerance toward Violence, which are both strictly associated to the deliberate expression 
and derubrication of hostile behavior. The Need for Reparation scale is linked to Emotional 
Susceptibility as well as Tolerance toward Violence: Emotional Susceptibility is an antecedent 
of Need for Reparation, while Need for Reparation is an inhibitor of Tolerance toward 
Violence. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


Results of the two studies help to clarify the notion of guilt and its contrasting relations with 
aggression. 

Overall, results supported the plausibility of a bidimensional concept of guilt: as well as having 
good internal consistency, the Fear of Punishment scale and the Need for Reparation scale differed 
significantly in their relations with various indicators of aggression. Whereas the Fear of 
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Fig. 5. Final model relations between latent variables. Chi-square = 3.47, df = 7, P = 0.84; Normed Fit 

Index (NFI) =0.98; Goodness of Fit Index (GFI) = 0.988; Adjusted Goodness of Fit Index 

(AGFI) = 0.964; and Root Mean Square residuals (RMS) = 0.032. The GFI, AGFI and RMS indexes 

were calculated through LISREL VII; in parentheses are reported the ‘‘unique” variance of each construct. 
For abbreviations see legend to Fig. 1. 


Punishment scale was positively correlated with Irritability (0.607) and Rumination (0.411), Need 
for Reparation scale was not significantly correlated (0.188 and 0.045, respectively). 

Differentiation between these two types of guilt was also unambiguously confirmed by results 
of second-order factor analysis and the model of relations between latent variables. In particular, 
in the second-order factor analysis there was a differentiation in factor loading on the first extracted 
dimension (“Proneness to Aggression’). The Fear of Punishment scale and the Need for 
Reparation scale, while they have a common characterization as regards emotional responsivity, 
seemed to characterize differently at the level of hostility: the former was placed on the “‘hostility”’ 
quadrant, and the latter on the “prosociality” quadrant (see Fig. 3). 

This differentiation was further confirmed and developed by analysis of the model of relations 
between latent variables. While Need for Reparation seemed to play an inhibitory role as regards 
Tolerance toward Violence, Fear of Punishment was connected to Rumination in a circular 
relationship: Fear of Punishment seemed to be a moderating mechanism for Rumination, and 
Rumination an amplificatory mechanism for Fear of Punishment. 

However, the main question is what makes the two forms of guilt different. Whereas Fear of 
Punishment and Need for Reparation both stem from emotional responsivity, they seem to play 
a different role as regards modulation of aggression. What to us seems relevant, though at a 
speculative level, is the “locus of control” over the consequences of our own (perceived) 
wrongdoing. 

In the case of Fear of Punishment the person worries about the consequences of his/her 
wrongdoing as if he/she has no control over them. In the case of Need for Reparation, on the other 
hand, the person takes responsibility for his/her wrongdoing, and is actively engaged in mastering 
the consequences. In the first case the person is at the mercy of ‘forces’ he does not control; in 
the second case the person believes he/she can do something to repair and re-establish equity and 
fairness. 

Different feelings, beliefs and expectations may therefore be associated with the experience of 
guilt. Whereas Fear of Punishment is ‘fear driven’’, Need for Reparation is ‘‘empathy driven’’. 

What remains to be clarified, among other matters, is when and where one kind of guilt is 
dominant over the other and what should be done to prevent the experience of guilt becoming a 
facilitator rather than inhibitor of behavior which may further enhance ‘‘guilt’. 
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APPENDIX 
Fear of Punishment Scale 


(1) It sometimes happens that I feel my conscience is not completely clear. 
(2) I am afraid that someone may do me harm. 

(3) I am afraid lest I arouse envy in others. 

(C) It is satisfying to do a job well. 

(4) Some of my thoughts and wishes disturb me deeply. 

(5) I sometimes feel that other people are judging me. 

(6) I’ve felt a kind of need to be forgiven. 

(C) I enjoy speaking in front of groups of people. 

(7) I’ve had the sensation of being caught up in a vicious circle. 

(8) I have felt caged up. 


(C) I love sport. 
(9) The thought of being punished for my mistakes is a source of anguish for me. 


(10) I’ve reacted in ways that are hard to forgive. 

(11) I'm dissatisfied with the things I’ve done. 

(12) I’m sometimes weighed down by feelings of guilt. 

(C) It’s nice to let yourself go every so often. 

(13) Thinking over some of my actions causes me anguish. 

(14) It’s worth telling lies in order to avoid the consequences of your actions. 

(15) Even years afterwards, I feel bad about my mistakes. 

(C) I watch television a lot. 

(16) I don’t always feel equal to the situation. 

(17) My impression is that other people don’t make many allowances for me. 

(C) I like comic-strips. 

(18) I haven’t done as much as | might for other people. 

(19) I have experienced feelings of remorse. 

(20) I sometimes think with fear about the consequences of what I’ve done or said. 
(C) It’s good to know how to live from day to day. 

(21) I’m afraid that people might get to know about some of the things I’ve done. 
(22) I feel that I have been insincere. 

(23) I’ve experienced a nagging conscience. 


Need for Reparation Scale 


(1) It’s always best to admit what you've done, even if it’s really bad. 

(2) In general, harm done to others is sure to rebound on the doer. 

(3) Thinking back on promises I’ve broken makes me really uncomfortable. 

(C) I sometimes talk about my childhood. 

(4) A person with serious faults is unlikely to sleep peacefully. 

(5) I feel that I have to make up for the wrongs that I’ve done to others. 

(6) People generally get what they deserve. 

(C) Setting aside time for yourself is a good habit. 

(7) After I lose my temper with someone, I don’t get any peace until I manage to make things up with them. 
(8) I get really uncomfortable when I feel rancour toward someone. 

(C) “The Lord helps those who help themselves”. 

(9) You can’t escape the consequences of your mistakes. 

(10) I get really embarrassed if I fail in my duty. 

(11) As you sow, so shall you reap. 

(C) I remember what I dream. 

(12) Sooner or later the bad things that one has done come to light. 

(13) It makes me really sad to think of all the injustice in the world. 

(C) I read before I go to sleep. 

(14) Justice wins in the end. 

(15) When faced with my mistakes, | want to make up for them as soon as possible. 


C means Control item. 


